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The Army Air Bill 

T HOSE WHO testified before the Lampert Commit- 
tee and labored over the recommendations of foe 
Morrow Board must feel a considerable sense of gratifi- 
cation in the Army Air Bill which was signed last week 
by the President. The Bill shows the result of the 
very exhaustive studies which have been made during 
the past few years into the questions which have vexed 
military aviation in this country. The Senators and 
Representatives who drew up the bill had a wealth of 
information to draw on and, though every one may not 
agree with their provisions, they have taken up every 
major question and treated it with courage and intelli- 
gence. 

Americans make good pilots but for an air service to 
be efficient it must be well guided and have adequate 
equipment. With men who knew nothing about fly- 
ing at the head of the sendee and with little chance of 
promotion for those actually flying there was bound to 
be discontent and inefficiency. Under the new Bill 
practically all the officers in the Air Corps must become 
qualified fliers. The committee to study the promotion 
list should make the aviation service still more attractive 
to Army officers. In the past the Air Service has 
grown up without any very definite program. The new 
five year schedule will enable those at the head of the 
sendee to plan for the future in an orderly fashion. 

In the new law, Congress has made some very radical 
concessions to the peculiar needs of the aeronautical in- 
dustry. The system of competitive bidding, which is 
necessary for the purchase of all other commodities, is 
waved in the procurement of aircraft Competition in 
design and the maintenance of engineering staffs in 
the constituent companies of the industry is encouraged. 
The Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary for 
Aviation arc guided in a general way by the law but the 
Bill seems to allow enough leeway so that in practice the 
Secretary can use one or several methods and the re- 
sults produced will really he entirely up to him. 

The new Air Corps will be greatly enlarged over the 
old Air Service. Officers will be given a chance and 
the procurement of new equipment is put on a sounder 
basis. The appropriations are in addition to those for 
the regular Army so that there should be less jealousy. 
There is every indication that the next five years should 
be years of great development in military aeronautics. 

The entire situation can only be considered favorable. 
The fact that the provisions extend over a period of five 
years means that there will be time to plan very de- 
finitely ahead. In the past it has been utterly im- 
possible for a policy of any real significance to be put 
satisfactorily into effect because it has been impossible 
to count upon more than twelve months stability in the 
Air Service organization. This condition is entirely 
revised and changed with the introduction of a five 
year period over which to plan a stable and continuous 
development. 


Aircraft Exports 

O NE OF THE most interesting items in aeronautical 
news appearing from time is the regular report 
of aeronautical exports from this country abroad, which 
arc issued by the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A report of aircraft and aircraft engine exports for 
the month of May was issued by the Automotive Divi- 
sion on June 29. It showed that during that month 
alone 40 airplanes were exported abroad, but the most 
interesting feature about this is that it is exactly twice 
the number of aircraft exported from this country dur- 
ing the entire year 1925. This detail in itself is in- 
teresting but it docs not by any means indicate that 
American aircraft manufacturers arc enjoying a large 
foreign trade at this time. This is shown by the fact 
that, according to the Automotive Division, the average 
valuation per unit of aircraft exported during May was 
only $250 which, obviously, means that the exports con- 
sisted largely, if not entirely, of surplus airplanes which 
evidently still have a certain market abroad as well as 

The conclusion to be drawn, then, is that even though 
this export trade does not, apparently, effect the air- 
craft industry to any marked extent, the fact that there 
is a market for surplus material abroad will bring an 
end to these stocks sooner. From the standpoint of 
the manufacturer this is a favorable point since the 
demand for modern products will grow to a certain ex- 
tent as the surplus material decreases. 

Regarding aircraft engine exports, the situation is 
somewhat different and possibly more encouraging. It 
it reported that during May the engine exports fell be- 
low the figure for April but the valuation of these ex- 
ports increased almost $160,000. During May, there 
were 82 aircraft engines exported abroad from the 
United States. The total valuation was $192,856 which 
indicates an average unit valuation of approximately 
$2,350. While this is a low price for new and up-to- 
date aircraft engines, it must be remembered that a 
large number of surplus, engines figure among the ex- 
ports. However, the high valuation per engine, during 
the month of May can only indicate that a certain 
number of the units exported abroad during that period 
were modern up-to-date aircraft engines. 

This is an extremely pertinent sign for past experi- 
ence would tend to show that the foreign markets ot 
any one country for its aircraft engines are always 
greater and considerably more important than are its air- 
plane markets. It is. therefore, most encouraging to 
see signs of modern American aircraft engines going 
abroad to compete with the products of other countries. 

It is well-known, of course, that a number of Curtiss 
D-12 engines have recently gone to England to the 
Faircy Aviation Company which holds the British Em- 
pire rights on this engine and the Curtiss-Recd metal 
propeller. Such shipments are bound to increase. 
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Philadelphia Prepares for the Air Races 

National Air Races To Be Held Under Civilian Control Entirely and Commercial Fliers 
to Receive Every Consideration. Army and Navy to Cooperate. 


P HILADELPHIA IS celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence with a 
World’s Fair which will draw visitors not only from the 
United States but from all parts of the world as well. Spacious 
grounds have been provided and fine buildings are reaching 
completion which will house exhibitions of great interest. The 
fair will be -worth visiting, and it is certainly fortunate that 
Philadelphia sought and obtained the National Air Races. 
In many ways the National Air Races will be held under cir- 
cumstances which arc almost ideal and which should make it 
the best show which has ever been put on. 

Excellent Personnel and Management 
Philadelphia is fortunate in having several younger men of 
wealth and ability who, not only are interested in aviation, but 
have been actively engaged in it commercially for some time. 
They have succeeded in interesting some of the most prominent 
people in the city and as a result there is a large group of men 
in the city who really know what aviation is all anout and 


good and what needed changing. 

The executive management is in the hands of Howard F. 
Wehrle, who has had a vast amount of experience in the suc- 
cessful management of air meets. Mr. Wehrle has around 
him a small but active group of men most of whom are fliers, 
and all of whom are capable of getting things done, and done 
quickly. Frank Munoz, an energetic flier and engineer, is in 
charge of preparing the field and is assisted by Captain Price. 
Maj. Clarence Young is handling the entries and working out 
the details of the contests and Carl Schorey, of the N.A.A., 
also spends much of his time ir. Philadelphia. 

The Sesqui Centennial authorities and Mayor Hendricks of 
Philadelphia have realized the importance of the air races and 
to their help can be laid a large part of the success of the 
program. From almost the very beginning, the air meet has 
had a budget on which it could work and the funds have been 
immediately available so that there lias been no need for a 
continuous change in plans. It can thus be seen that the meet 
is under exceptionally intelligent management, has men of 
good executive ability and is reliably financed ; a combination 
which should bring and has already brought about excellent 
results. 

Under Civilian Control 

The Armv and Navy arc helping in many ways in the prep- 
arations for the meet but the races will be definitely under 
civilian control. The field is owned by the city of Philadelphia 
and the policing will be done by special constables. The Navy 
planes will be parked at the Navy field which Is several miles 
away, while the Army planes will be parked at the Pitcairn 
Field which is nearly twenty miles away. The civilian planes 
will be parked on Philadelphia’s new municipal field which is 
within taxiing distance of the air race field. Every effort is 
being made so that the civilian fliers will feel that the races 
arc being held for their benefit. During the races, the 
spectators will have to be kept off the field but before and after 
the races inspection of the planes by the spectators will be 
one of the features of the meet. 

The field is only twenty-five minutes from the heart of 
Philadelphia but for those who wish to stay by their planes, 
tents will be provided with board floors and cots. Prepara- 
tions are being made to have good food available at moderate 

Interesting the Spectators 

As the primary object of an air meet is to interest and hold 
the attention of the spectators, there will be a great many 
special features put on beside the regular races. There will 
be a lot of parachute jumping. There will be air circuses and 
clown stunts. There will be parades of different types of 


planes with the announcer indicating their purpose to the 
audience. Aerobatics and chasing balloons will further keep 
the audience interested. In fact the management hopes to 
have planes continuously in the air between the races so that 
there will be no long wait for the spectators. Howard Wehrle 
is anxious to receive suggestions as to any stunts which might 
be of interest to the crowds. 

The Field 

The field itself is perfectly level and is 350 acres in size 
although it looks larger as the approaches are excellent. The 
boundaries of the field are shallow ditches with flat fields on 
the far sides. A great deal of work has had to be done to 
make the field absolutely level. Three and a half miles of 
ditches have been filled in and sod which had not been worked 
for fifty years has been plowed under. Frank Munoz, who is 
in charge of the work, expects to have the field levelled by the 
middle of July. There will be a hundred acres of parking 
space for automobiles and enough boxes to seat about 1,000 
people. The spectators side of the field will be nearly 3,000 
ft. long and eainp stools will be provided for those who prefer 
to sit. 

National Aeronautic Association Convention 

The National Aeronautic Association will hold its annual 
convention at Philadelphia. The preparations for the hand- 
ling and entertainment of the delegates is under the direction 
of Major Young. In the past years, delegates have either not 
gone to convention meetings or have missed the air races but 
this year the meetings are to be held before the races begin. 
A great effort will be made to give the delegates a good time 
and the convention should be well attended. 

To anyone who visits the headquarters of the Philadelphia 
Air Races it is obvious that things are being handled in an 
energetic and business-like way. It is hard to realize how 
much preparation a large air meet requires but this year the 
preparations are well ahead and there will be no rush and 
confusion at the last minute. With the Sesqui-Centennial as 
an added attraction for both participants and visitors the air 
races should be very successful. 


S.A.E. Aeronautic Meeting 

As has been announced previously in these columns the 1926 
aeronautic meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held in Philadelphia on the two days preceding the 
National Air Races, namely Sept. 2 and 3. Last year, it will 
he remembered that the S.A.E. aeronautic meeting, which was 
held on the afternoon and evening of the day preceding the 
Air Races in New York, was a distinct success and at the time 
it was regretted that there was not more time to devote to the 
discussion by S.A.E. members and guests of the several papers 
presented. This year, therefore, the length of the meeting has 
been extended to two days with a view not only to incorpora- 
ting more papers on aeronautical subjects presented by 
authoritative speakers but in order to allow more time for dis- 

Thc Society of Automotive Engineers is to be congratulated 
on having secured a promise from Dr. Adolf Rohrbach, of the 
Rohrbach Metall-Flugzeughau, of Berlin, Germany, to be 
present at the meeting and rend a paper on “Economical and 
Rapid Production of Metal Airplanes and Seaplanes”. The 
Rohrbach twin-engine metal flying boat which has been navi- 
gated on the surface of the water with sails as a yacht, is well- 
known and without doubt Dr. Rohrbnch’s paper will be ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Other important topics upon which papers will be read in- 
clude the subject of airplanes for individual ownership which 
will be discussed by Elwood Junkin, of the Advance Aircraft 
Corp., the manufacturers of the Waco plane; Edward Stinson; 
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and A. V. Verville, of the Buhl-Verville Aircraft Co. 

There mil be a session on engines at which particular atten- 
tion will be given to the development of the air-cooled radial 
engine. Comdr. E. E. Wilson, U.S.N., who is in charge of the 
aircraft engine division of the Bureau of Aeronautics, will pre- 
sent a paper treating generally with the development of air- 
cooled engines for aircraft, after which G. J. Mead, of the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co., and E. T. Jones, of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., will discuss specific aspects of air- 
cooled engine development. 

During the session on air transportation, which will be one 
of the most interesting, W. L. Smith, who is one of the best 
known among the pilots of the Air Mail Service, will present 
a paper enlitlcd “How I Fly At Night”. C. T. Ludington, 
of the B.B.T. Corporation of America, and H. C. Ritchie, of 
the General Electric Co., will collaborate in the presentation 
of a paper which will cover methods and equipment for the 
illumination of airports and airways. This session will also 
include a paper by Lieut. L. M. Wolfe and Capt. W. H. 
Murphy on the use of directional radio in flying. This paper 
is being officially sanctioned by the Army Air Service and 
will undoubtedly bo extremely interesting in view of the 
amount of work carried out by the Air Service in connection 
with radio use in aircraft. 

A half day during the meeting will be devoted to an inspec- 
tion of the Naval Aircraft Factory at which special arrange- 
ments are being made for the visit. 

And, finally, on the evening of Sept. 2 the S.A.E. Aeronautic 
Banquet will be held at which some special attractions are 
expected although announcements arc not yet being made. The 
entire meeting is to be held at the Bellcvue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


New York-Boston Air Mail Inaugurated 

On July 1, Colonial Air Transport, Inc., inaugurated its 
operation of the Contract Air Mail route No. 1 between New 
York and Boston when three planes, two Fokker Univcrsals 
and one Curtiss Lark, all with Wright Whirlwind engines, left 
Hadlev Field, New Brunswick, N. J. at 6:10 a. m. Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. The mail was divided between the 
three planes, one of which was piloted by Maj. T. D. Freeman, 
of the Connecticut National Guard Air Unit, the other two, the 
Curtiss Lark and one of the Fokkers, by Lo Roy Thompson 
and H. I. Wells. 

The machines arrived at Brainard Field, Hartford, Conn., 
the only intermediate stop, at 8 :08 a. m. where a large crowd 
turned out to meet them. Governor John H. Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, who is Chairman of the Board of the company, 
was there and flew in the plane piloted by Major Freeman to 
Boston when the machine continued the flight. The stop at 
Hartford was brief, one sack of mail being unloaded for 
Hartford addressees, and a large consignment forwarded from 
there to Boston. The machines arrived at the Boston Airport, 
where they were met by three Navy planes from the Squantum 
air station, at 9 :36 a. m. The consignment of mail for Boston 
totaled 417 lb. It was immediately hurried by fast mail truck 
out of the field and ferried across the harbor, on the edge of 
which the Airport is situated, and taken to the head post office. 
Included in the mail was a shipment of women’s dresses for a 
Boston department store, where they were immediately placed 
on sale. At the post office the mail was found to include a 
letter mailed in Davenport, Iowa, at 3:00 p.m. on June 30. 
This letter came the longest distance. The fastest train be- 
tween New York and Chicago requires twenty hours while 
this letter went to Boston from Davenport in about seventeen 

The departure of the mail planes back to New York on the 
evening of July 1 was marked by large crowds collecting at the 
Boston Airport and by exhibitions of flying by Army and Navy 
planes. The machines got away by 6:10 p. m. Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time, ten minutes late by. schedule. They arrived 
at Hartford at 7 :20 p. m. Governor Trumbull, who flew back 
from Boston and intended continuing the flight to New York, 
was obliged to discontinue the flight at Hartford owing to 
slight indisposition. 



Large Aircraft Exports in May 

The Automotive Division of the Department of Commerce 
announces that the United States exported 40 aircraft in May, 
1926, which is exactly one-half of the total number shipped 
abroad from this country during the entire year, 1925. 

A striking feature about the May aircraft exports is that 
the average unit valuation was under $250, below the cost of 
the lowest priced automobile. This low average value figure 
can be accounted for to some extent by the fact that surplus 
stocks of training planes are still finding a market abroad. 
Detailed figures as to the destination of these airplanes and 
other aircraft during May are not yet available. 

Although fewer aircraft engines were exported in May than 
in April, the valuation increased almost $160,000. The 82 
exported during May were valued at $192,856, an average of 
approximately $2,350, each indicating that at least some of 
these engines were of high powey and of recent design. 


Duggan Again Delayed on S. America Flight 

Bernard Duggan, who is flying from New York to Buenos 
Aires, and has reached Maraca Island where he has been de- 
layed by heavy storms, had planned to get off again in the 
Savoia seaplane with his two companions on July 3 but was 
again delayed by the weather. A start was actually made but 
it became necessary to turn back owing to the peculiarly severe 
storms which sprang up and continued. 
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Tlie Ford Airplane Reliability Tour 

Thirty-Eight Machines Already Entered. Single and Multi-Engine Planes 
To Be Separately Classified. 


T HE COMMERCIAL airplane reliability tour of 1926 for 
the Edsel B. Ford Trophy, will be held, starting from 
Detroit, on Aug. 7 to 2i, So far, twenty-one manu- 
facturers have entered thirty-eight machines in the four, winch 
is more than double the number of entries entered last year. The 
organizers ot the Tour anticipate that, before the closing date 
of entry, (July 21, at the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
Detroit) there will be something of the order of 45 or 50 
machines entered, so that it seems that quite a record is 
likely to be created for any single air contest of this nature, 

except the well-known “On to " races. While the list of 

entries up to this time is not available, there is a likelihood 
that the two extremes will be represented by the three-engine 
Ford and the Powell Racer, so that the event is distinctly open 
to all and every class of commercial or civilian airplane. 

Two Plane Classifications 

One very interesting feature of the Tour this year is that it 
has been deemed advisable to create two arbitrary classifica- 
tions, namely, single and multi-engine machines, so as to avoid 
the difficulties of comparison between the two types. As H. G. 
McCnrroll, Tour Manager, points out in this connection, the 
multi-engine plane in its present stage, sacrifices a certain 
amount of operating efficiency in favor of the added factor 
of reliability, whereas, the single engine machines possesses 
greater economy of operation but perhaps not the same degree 
of reliability as the multi-engine plane, depending, of course, 
on the actual number of engines of the latter. Tims, two winners 
will be announced at the end of the Tour, one in each class, 
and each will hold the Trophy for six months of the ensuing 
year. A further improvement over last year’s Tour is the 
decision to award $20,000 in cash prizes to the leading places, 
in addition to which the cities will offer a eash prize to the 
winner of each lap. 

As is well known, no Government owned machine is per- 
mitted to enter the contest and all airplanes entered must be 
capable of a speed of at least 80 m.p.h. All planes must carry 
a contest load, in addition to pilot and fuel, of at least 0.6 


lb. per cu. in. of engine displacement, which can consist of 
passengers, inert and useful.ballast, or both. 

Certain preliminary tests and weighing-in will be carried 
out before the actual Tour begins and for this reason planes 
must be nt the Ford Airport not later than sundown on Aug. 
4. The exact time required by each plane in taking off and in 
landing will be measured. 

Classification Formula 

A formula has been devised to enable the contest committee 
to determine the winner of each classification. The winner of 
first place in each class will be the machine which has com- 
pleted the whole course with the highest number of points, 
based on the following formula : 

Contest Load X Speed (m.p.h. ) 50 

X = Points 

Stick time X Unstick time Eng. Dis. 

Where: 

Stick time means time between wheels touching and place 
coming to rest in landing (in seconds). 

Unstick time means time between place starting and wheels 
clearing in taking off (in seconds). 

The tentative course over which the Tour will take place is 



This year there will be constant and accurate meteorological 
data instantly available at all control points. 
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The Army Air Bill 

Plan for Procurement of Aircraft Laid Down. Five Year Policy Settled. 


T HE ARMY Air Bill is a most comprehensive piece of 
legislation and will have an important effect on the 
development of aviation both in tiro Army and the Navy. 
In a general way the bill tries to do three things. First, to 
improve conditions in the service so that the flying personnel 
will feel that they are being treated fairly. Second, to lay 
out a continuous program for development during the next five 
years. Third, to so reorganize the letting of contracts to man- 
ufacturers that the industry may be put on a stable basis and 
that the maintenance of proper designing staffs may be en- 
couraged. The clauses which deal with this third phase apply 
equally to the Navy for, at the time the Navy Air Bill had been 
passed, Congress had not decided as to how these matters were 
to be handled. 

Competition in Design 

The most important clauses in the Army bill as far as the 
manufacturers of airplanes, engines and accessories are con- 
cerned are those which deal with the methods of purchase. 
The bill is very detailed and specific ns to how such matters 
shall be handled and is too long to reprint in full and a gen- 
eral summary of the methods to be used will be given. 

The Secretary of War or of the Navy, prior to the pro- 
curement of new designs of aircraft or aircraft parts or ac- 
cessories shall advertise in three of the leading aeronautical 
journals. The advertisement shall state in general terms the 
kind of aircraft, parts, or accessories to be developed and the 
approximate number or quantity required, and the department 
concerned shall furnish to each applicant identical specific 
detailed information as to the conditions and requirements of the 
competition and as to the various features and characteristics 
to be developed, listing specifically the respective measures of 
merit, expressed in rates per centum, that shall be applied in 
determining the merits of the designs, and said measures of 
merit shall be adhered to throughout such competition. 

The bids aro to be sealed and shall contain a statement of 
the price for which the designs in whole or in part will be 
sold to the Government. The competitors in design competi- 
tions shall submit with their designs a graduated scale of 
prices for which they are willing to construct any or all or 
each of the aircraft, aircraft parts, and aeronautical accessor- 
ies for which designs are submitted and such stated prices 
shall not be exceeded in the awarding of contracts contem- 
plated by this section. 

Secretary and Board to Decide Winners 
All designs received up to the time specified for submitting 
them shall then be referred to a board appointed for that pur- 
pose by the secretary of the department concerned and shall 
be appraised by it as soon as practicable and report made to 
the secretary as to the winner or winners of such competition. 

The secretary may disapprove of the report of the board and 
ask for a revision or he may make the decision himself. In 
any case the decision of the secretary is final. The announce- 
ment of the award shall be made public and include the per- 
centages awarded to each of the several features or character- 
istics of the designs submitted by each competitor and the 
prices named by the competitors for their designs. 

Unsatisfactory Design Competition 
In case that none of the designs submitted prove of sufficient 
merit to justify the procurement of aircraft or parts, the Sec- 
retary shall not be obligated to accept or make payment for 
any of them. If the Secretary finds that two or more com- 
petitors have submitted designs of equal merit or that any 
features of a competitor prove desirable and may be substi- 
tuted in another design, he is authorized to divide the contract 
in an equitable manner among the competitors at fair and 

Award of Contracts For Building 
The Secretary is authorized to contract with the winner of 
the design competition for the building of the planes or parts. 


If the Secretary finds that the winner is not capable of build- 
ing the plane or if he is not able to reach a price for the build- 
ing which is satisfactory' to the Government he is authorized 
to purchase the design at a price not to exceed that submitted 
in the design competition. Any department of the Govern- 
ment may then build or have built planes or parts according 
to the designs, while the designer may patent the design and 
shall be entitled to exclusive rights as against any one except 
the Government or its assignee. 

Competitive Building 

In case the Secretary does not deem the winner of the design 
competition capable of building the plane or if he cannot reach 
a satisfactory price for building the planes he may pur- 
chase the design as mentioned above and let the construction 
contract out to the lowest bidder according to the standard 
conditions for doing government work. 

Board of Arbitration 

Any competitor may make a written complaint claiming 
error in the awarding of the contract. The claimant must 
file his statement within ten days of the awarding of the con- 
tract. The Secretary will appoint a board of arbitration com- 
posed of three skilled aeronautical engineers, one selected by 
the Secretary, one by the claimant, and the third by those two, 
no one of whom shall have been a member of the board of 
appraisal in that competition. 

Any person, firm or corporation may file suit before the 
Court of Claims for the use by the Government of designs 
for which they have not received just compensation. Such 
suits must be instituted within four years of the use. 

Bidders must be American 
The clauses of the act requiring the bidders to be citizens 
of the United States or corporations of which not less than 
three-fourths of the capital stock is owned by Americans are 
rather comprehensive in their character. The access of alien 
employees to plans or specifications is also dealt with. 

Experimental Purchases Abroad 
The Secretary of the War or of the Navy may, at his dis- 
cretion purchase abroad experimental planes, parts or acces- 
ories. If, as a result of such purchases, new designs of proved 
merit arc found, the Secretary may arrange for their construc- 
tion by American firms. In such a case the design competi- 
tion would, of course, not take place but the other clauses re- 
ferring to letting out of building contracts would hold good. 

Audits and Information for Congress 
The manufacturing plant and books of those constructing 
for the Government shall, at all times, be open to the Govern- 
mental inspection. All audits and reports shall be available 
to Congress and the Secretaries shall make an annual report 
giving the details of all competitions and awards. The con- 
tractors on the signing of the contracts shall rumlsh the Gov- 
ernment with a release from all claims arising from the con- 
tract. The release shall be in such form and containing such 
terms ns may be prescribed by the Secretary of War or 
of the Navy. 

All or any appropriation available for the procurement of 
aircraft, aircraft parts, or aircraft accessories for the War 
Department or the Navy Department shall also be available 
for payment of the purchase price of designs and the costs of 
arbitration as authorized. 

Designs Already Contracted For 
In the procurement of aircraft constructed according to 
designs presented by any individual, firm, or corporation prior 
to the passage of this act, which designs have been reduced 
to practice and found to he suitable for the purposo intended, 
or according to such designs with minor modifications, the 
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Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, when in his 
opinion the interests of the United States will be best served 
thereby, may contract with such individual, firm, or corpo- 
ration, at reasonable prices for quantities of the aircraft, air- 
craft parts, or aeronautical accessories. 

Purchase of Designs Outside of Competitions 

A board to be known as the patents and design board is 
created, the three members of which shall be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. To this board any individ- 
pal, firm, or corpoation may submit a design for aircraft, air- 
craft parts, or aeronautical accessories, and whether patented 
or unpatentable, the board, upon the recommendation of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics shall determine 
whether the use of such designs by the Government is desirable 
or necessary and evaluate the designs and fix the worth of the 
design, not to exceed $75,000. The designer, individual, firm, 
or corporation may then be offered the sum fixed by the board 
for the ownership or a nonexclusive right of the United States 
to the use of the design in aircraft, parts, or accessories and, 
upon acceptance shall execute complete assignment or non- 
exclusive license to the United States. 

' The Air Corps Personnel 

The act provides for the creation of an Air Corps to replace 
the present Air Service. It shall consist of one Chief of the 
Air Corps with rank of major general with three assistant 
brieadicr generals; 1.514 officers, and 16,000 enlisted men in- 
cluding not more than 2,500 flying cadets. The Chief of the 
Air Corps and at least two of the brigadier generals shall be 
flying officers and at least 90% of the officers of lower grade 
shall be flving officers. Officers assigned from other branches 
must qualify as flying officers within one year of the time of 
the assignment and may not remain longer unless for special 
qualifications thev are retained among the non-flying ten per 
cent. All officers in charge of flying units are to be qualified 
fliers. To obtain a flying rating an officer must have had at 
least 200 flying hours and have passed the prescribed tests and 


Flight Pay 

After July, 1929, at least twenty per cent of the flying per- 
sonnel shall be enlisted men. Special rating for enlisted me- 
chanics are arranged for. An increase of fifty per cent for 
regular .flying is provided. A Soldiers’ Medal and a Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross are to be awarded and will carry in- 

The increasce of fifty per cent of pay for regular flying 
shall not be applicable to more than one per cent of all the 
other branches of the military service and the regulations cov- 
ering the increase are to be the same for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guards. Members of the National 
Guard and the Reserve Corps are also to come under the flight 
pay regulations. 

Temporary Rank and Promotion List 
Where the Chief of the Air Corps certifies that there are 
no officers available to fill certain positions the Secretary of 
War may temporarily fill the assignment by raising a flying 
officer not more than two grades. 

The Secretary of War is directed to investigate and study 
the alleged injustices which exist in the promotion list of the 
Army and to submit to Congress on the second Monday in 
December 1926, the study, together with his recommendations 
for changes, if any, in the present promotion list. 

Air Sections of General Staff 
For the period of three years immediately following July 1, 
1926, there is created in each of the divisions of the War De- 
partment General Staff an air section, to be headed by an 
officer of the Air Corps, the duties of which shall be to con- 
sider and recommend proper action on such air matters as 
may be referred to such division. 

Assistant Secretary of War 
To aid the Secretary of War in fostering military aero- 
nautics, and to perform such functions as the Secretary may 


direct, an additional Assistant Secretary of War will be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

The Five Year Program 

To bring the personnel up to the authorized 1,514- officers 
and 16,000 enlisted men means an increase of 403 officers and 
6,240 enlisted men. The proportion of the grades will remain 

The President is authorized to call to active service, with 
their consent, such number of Air Corps reserve officers as he 
may deem necessary, not to exceed 550, 90% of whom shall 
serve for periods of not more than one year, and 10 per centum 
for periods of not more than two years : 

One Thousand Eight Hundred Planes 

The Secretary of War is authorized to equip and maintain 
the Air Corps with not to exceed one thousand eight hundred 
serviceable airplanes, and such number of airships and free 
and captive balloons as he may determine to be necessary for 
training purposes, together with spare parts, equipment, sup- 
plies, hangars, and installations necessary for the operation 
and maintenance thereof. In order to maintain the number 
specified above, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
replace obsolete or unserviceable aircraft from time to time: 
Provided, Thnt the necessary replacement of airplanes shall 
not exceed approximately four hundred annually: Provided, 
That the total number of airplanes and airships herein author- 
ized shall be exclusive of those waiting salvage or undergoing 
experiment or service tests, those authorized by the Secretary 
of War to be placed in museums and those classified by the 
Secretary of War as obsolete: And provided further, That 
the total number of planes authorized in this section shall 
include the number necessary for the training and equipment 
of the National Guard and the training of the Organized 
Reserves as may be determined by the Secretary of War. 

The total increase in personnel and equipment authorized 
herein shall be distributed over a five-year period beginning 
July 1, 1926. Not to exceed one-fifth' of the total increase 
shall be made during the first year, and the remainder in four 
approximately equal increments. The President is hereby 
authorized to submit to Congress annually estimates of the cost 
of carrying out the five-year program authorized. 


The Aircraft Year Book, 1926 

The Aircraft Year Book for 1926, the eighth of the series 
published by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, is now 
available and it is a work of reference which should be in the 
hands of everyone engaged in, interested in or in any way con- 
cerned with the acionautical activities of the world and, in 
particular, of the United States. Furthermore, the book, as 
in past issues of the series, provides interesting and instructive 
reading, apart from its reference value. 

The work comprises 300 pages of text, 50 pages of illustra- 
tions and 50 pages of design drawings together with the val- 
uable trade index which is always included at the end of the 
book. 

Facts and figures are to be found in the Aircraft Year Book 
on: Aviation in commerce and national defense; American and 
World records; Air transportation of mails, express and pas- 
sengers; Airports and airways; Aircraft in exploration; Aerial 
photography; Aeronautical education; and the United States 
airships. There is a chronology of aeronautical events and a 
review of aeronautics throughout the World; also the cus- 
tomary chapter on technical developments in which valuable 
line drawings of airplane and engine designs arc included. 

In the past, there has frequently been a scarcity of these 
year books and many requiring them have been unable to ob- 
tain copies owing to having neglected to order early. From 
this experience it can only strongly be advised that all in- 
terested in possessing this valuable record apply for copies 
as soon ns possible. It is understood that, owing to the de- 
mand, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has been able 
to procure a few copies of the Year Book for past years and 
these mav be had at special terms bv applying to the Chamber, 
300 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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Appropriations For Civil Air Bureau 

House of Representatives Considers Deficiency Appropriations Bill 
Including Funds for Bureau of Civil Aeronautics. 


O N JUNE 28 the House of Representatives discussed the 
deficiency appropriation bill and entered at some length 

tion of the Binghnm-Parker Bill for the creation of a bureau 
of civil aeronautics in the Department of Commerce, which 
bill became law on May 20, 1926. In the initial allotment, 
$550,000 was alocated,— $250,000 for the general adminstrative 
expenses of the Bill, such as inspection, licensing and so forth, 
and $300,000 for the establishment of aids to aerial naviga- 
tion, the equipment of air routes for night flying and the 
construction and operation of radio, lighting, and other com- 
munication and signaling apparatus and structures. 

These civil aviation appropriations were considered at some 
length by the House Appropriations Committee when J. 
Walter Drake, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, gave the com- 
mittee valuable testimony. The Bill provided for the com- 
plete transfer from the Post Office Department of the existing 

together with the existing appropriations, so that, in the 
future, all airways and air navigation facilities, whether of 
the air mail or not, will come under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Commerce. In this connection, Mr. Drake ex- 
plained that negotiations were completed for the immediate 
transference of the postal airways and their personnel. Ap- 
proximately 150 employees of the postal department will be 
transferred to the Department under the arrangement. 

Discussing the plans for the proposed bureau of civil avia- 
tion, Mr. Drake said that the general feeling was that a start 
should be made with the simple, obvious rules and then build 
up. Instead of over-regulating from the outset, the initial 
tendency would be a little short of what may ultimately be 
required. Personnel of Bureau 

At the outset, Mr. Drake explained, the new organization 
will comprise an Assistant Secretary of Commerce with a 
salary of $7,500 annually, and with a private secretary, an en- 
gineering assistant and a stenographer as his personal staff. 
A clerical division, including a number of highly trained 
specialists, is also contemplated, and present plans provide 


for a division of liceuses and inspections with a personnel of 
seven in tire District of Columbia and a division for the main- 
tenance of airways with 10 persons. 

The deficiency bill also includes an appropriation of $75,000 
to the Department of Agriculture, permitting the Weather 
Bureau to extend its forecasting service and provide a more 
detailed warning service to commercial aviators. 

Dr. Charles C. Clark, Assistant Chief of the Weather Bu- 

ences with representatives of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Post Office Department, the Weather Bureau had ob- 
tained a clear idea of the desires and needs along the established 
airways during the first year (the coming year) and had found 
that, with the additional appropriation, the chain of upper 
air observing stations now in existence under the direction of 
the Bureau could be enlarged so that the additional obser- 
vations required for commercial aviation could be provided. 
Dr. Clark indicated that twenty-two additional pilot balloon 
stations would be established requiring twenty-five additional 
observers and this, could be done at a cost of $38,760. Equip- 
ment and miscellaneous items woud cost $24,800; travel, 
$1,250; administration in Washington, $7,040; nnd ten ground 
stations costing $3,150 per annum. 


Cleveland-Louisville Air Mail Bids 

There were two bids received on July 3 for the Cleveland- 

Engineering Corp., of Amityville. N. Y. Louis L. Kacss, 
president, agreed to cany the mails for $2.20 per lb. per mile. 
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Aviation Secretaries of Navy and War 
Nominated 

Oil Juno 30 President Coolidgc sent to tlic Senate tlic 
nomination of Prof. Edward P. Warner to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aviation. This marked the nomination 
of the first of the trio of assistant secretaries of War, Navy 
and Commerce for Aviation, provided for under recent legis- 
lation. On July 2, the Senate confirmed the nomination and 
also that of F. Truhee Davison, named by the President the 
same day, for the position of Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation. 

Professor Warner is well-known throughout the entire aero- 
nautical field and is an aeronautical engineer of very consider- 
able experience, having been engaged in. this work continuously 
since 1916. lie was born in November 1S94 and graduated 
at Harvard University in 1916 (A.B.) and 1917 (B.S.) and 
later at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, B.S., 1917 
and M.S., 1919. He was an assistant at M.I.T. in 1917 and 
an instructor in 1918, giving most of the aeronautical instruc- 
tion in the special Army and Navy schools in aeronautical 
engineering. In 1919, Professor Warner became Chief 
Physicist to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and was in charge of aeronautical research at Langley Field. 





In 1919 he was also elected Secretary to the Aerodynamics 
sub-committee of the N.A.C.A Professor Warner became an 
Associate Professor in Aeronautics at M.I.T. in 1920 and in 
1924, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, being in charge, 
during these years, to date, of the Aeronautics Department and 
entirely responsible for the post graduate courses in aero- 
nautics for oflicers of the Army and Navy, many taking these 


In many respects it is difficult to recall aeronautical activities 
of any count in this country with which Professor Warner has 
not had an important connection. He has been consulting 
engineer to the U. S. Air Mail Service and lias acted in a con- 
sulting capacity to both the Army and the Navy air sendees 
and has also been a technical advisor to both the Lampert 
Committee and the Morrow Board. 

Nor have Professor Warner’s activities and interests been 
confined solely to the technical aspects of aeronautics. He 





possesses a keen knowledge of the defensive possibilities of 
aircraft and the multitudinous questions pertaining to the 
potentialities of aircraft armaments. It would, in fact, be 
difficult to find an aspect of the aeronautical field to which 
he has not given close study and his nomination as Assistant 
Naval Secretary for Aviation is an extremely favorable one 
from all stand-points and especially valuable is it to the future 
of naval aviation. 

The appointment of F. Trubee Davison to the post of 
Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation is no less favorable. 
He was born in February 1896 and graduated from Yale in 
1918, B.A. Honoris Causa, and from Columbia Law School, 
L.L.B., in 1922. Mr. Davison learned to fly in 1916 and fiew 
until July 1917, when sick leave prevented further flying. He 
joined the Navy air service in March 1917. Mr. Davison has 
closely followed aviation activities ever since and was Chair- 
man ot the reception committee for the Round-tlie-World 
Fliers on their arrival in New York in 1924. He is a trustee 
of the Guggenheim Fund, and a director of the N.A.T. Mr. 
Davison has been a member of the New York State Legisla- 
ture and has practiced extensively as a lawyer. As Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aviation undoubtedly much of his past 
experience will prove of the greatest value’. 


Official Gordon Bennett Trophy Results 2nd Gordon Bennett Cup which was contested for in 
The National Aeronautic Association has just issued the Antwerp, Belgium, on May 30, 1926. These results arc con- 
official results of the 2nd International Balloon Race for the firmed by the Aero Club of Belgium. 
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The Case of the Junkers Company 

Junkers Aircraft Company of Germany in Difficulties. 

A Crisis in the German Aircraft Industry. 


I V WILL come as a very great surprise to many to learn 
of the serious condition of the Junkers Flngzeugworko, 
A. G., the well-known Junkers aireraft manufacturing 
company of Germany. The actual crash, as it may "ell be 
termed from the effects it lias bad upon the German aircraft 
industry as a whole, came early in May and has been develop- 
ing since that date. It appears, however, that the ultimate 
downfall lias been apparent to many intimately concerned for 
some time past. In many respects the whole affair represents 
one of the most serious incidents which has taken place in the 
aircraft industries of the entire world during the period of 
steady growth since the end of the War. 

Tile crash comes after a period of several years apparent 
prosperity — prosperity which lias been so marked that it has 
attracted the attentions of aeronautical interests throughout 
the World. The impression lmd been almost universally created 
that the Junkers concern, with all its subsidiaries, had such a 
broad hacking and such wide resources that the company must 
be considered as a rival to the constituents of tile aircraft 
industries of other countries as well ns tlic German industry 
itself, which was almost swamped under the influence ot the 
Juukcvs concern. As a result of this peculiar position, the 
factors which have led up to and directly or indirectly caused 
the present situation arc of the greatest interest. Witli the 
fall of the Junkers Company, one important competitor in the 
foreign aircraft markets of the world is removed. Another 
reason for looking upon this incident as of considerable im- 
portance is that the Junkers system, rightly so enlled because 
of the numerous subsidiaries which together made up prob- 
ably’ the largest single industrial body in the field of aero- 
nautics, was formed around certain fundamental conceptions 
of organization which are themselves of sneli interest that 
the result of their working is of concern to everyone in the 
aeronautical field. 

Engineering and Transport Unity 
The Junkers Aireraft Works, the Junkers Engine Works 
and the Junkers Air Traffic Company, the well-known 
Junkers Lnftverkelir A. G., were formerly all consolidated 
under the direction of Professor Junkers, who also main- 
tained a research and experimental establishment. Professor 
Junkers long has believed in the importance of having the 
closest accord exist between research, manufacture, and op- 
eration. His system enabled this cooperation, for the re- 
quirements of the transportation company wore well under- 
stood by the manufacturing company and the research estab- 
lishment endeavored to reconcile the needs of air transpor- 
tation to the economic manufacturing problems of the con- 
structor of the equipment. 

But the system became enormous. Little or no curb was 
placed, upon expansion. The Junkers Luftvcrkehr, A. G. 
opened up air transportation services all over Germany’. The 
system became most picturesque. A large market was 
created for Junkers aireraft. Tile aireraft works were main- 
tained at full capacity to cope "4th the demands of the trans- 
portation company to supply equipment for the new lines 
which were being started. 

It would appear, however, that the entire system was too 
ambitious. Air transportation lines were established where 
the amount of immediate prospective traffic hardly warranted 
it. If two or three towns promised to provide airdromes, 
purchase some shares in the company and assist m publicity, 
they were given an air transport line. Last Summer, for 
example, the Elbe River Line was established by the Junkers 
Luftverkehr, A. G., operating between Hamburg and Dres- 
den, with an intermediate stop at Madeberg. The three 
cities were part investors in the undertaking on the one hand 
with Junkers on the other. Junkers 6-passenger pontoon 
seaplanes were used. But trips over this line made by aero- 
nautical observers have shown that there were seldom more 


than one or two passengers per trip; sometimes none at all. 
A certain amount of mail was carried but- oven this was al- 
most negligible. 

The same appears to have been true on all the German lines 
with but a few exceptions, the average load being less than 
two passengers in the 6-passenger Junkers planes and hardly' 
more on the newly introduced 12-passenger machines. There 
were, of course, one or two lines which carried considerably 
more traffic, such as the Bcrl in-Koen igsberg and the Berlin- 
Leipsig-Munich lines. 

Largely ns a result of the excellent publicity work carried 
out by the Junkers concern, Germany has been made virtual- 
ly aviation-mad. Even quite small towns began to demand 
air connections until almost every city of any size was on 
an air route even though the railway connections were ex- 
cellent and cheap. 

As already noted, all this activity meant a colossal market 
for Junkers planes. In addition, Junkers expanded abroad 
and the extent of his operations in Russia and in Persia may 
be jndged from the large sums said to be owing to tlic 
Junkers concern by the Russian and Persian governments. 

The Europa Union System 

As a further expansion, wlmt was called the Europa Union 
was formed. This was what might be termed a syndicate of 
small air transportation companies operating over minor 
routes throughout the countries of southern and central 
Europe. The system provided for each minor company be- 
coming a member of the Union on tlic payment of a fee, after 
which the company would be supplied with equipment, 
Junkers planes, for the operation of its lines and these would 
be maintained in order by the Junkers Company at very low 
rates. The system worked out such that the machines were 
to be paid for at such time as a certain prearranged profit 
was realized by the operating eor, patties. Since for the most 
part these lines were by no means paying propositions, being 
operated over routes which did not call for air transportation 
in any degree, payment on a large majority of the machines 
supplied bv Junkers was never made and the company was 
thus put to greet losses. This was due entirely to the failure 
adequately to investigate the air lines proposed by' the mem- 
bers of the Europa Union in order to determine whether or 
not their operation was a logical proposition. 

In this general way, therefore, Junkers continued to open 
new markets for liis machines which markets were not sound 
and could only represent ultimate losses for the whole Junkers 

The Result of Over-Expansion 

The crash eventully came as a logical sequence of events. 
Such over-expansion could never be continued for an un- 
limited period. The condition was further exaggerated by the 
growing competition of other airplane manufacturers pro- 
ducing equally excellent airplanes and engines and frequent- 
ly far superior ones. It must further be realized that the 
inertia of a concern of the size of Junkers prevented any 
sudden and drastic change in pplicy and it is highly probable 
that Professor Junkers found himself obliged to continue his 
mushroom expansion policy even after he realized the difficul- 
ties into which he was rushing. 

The first real climax came last Autumn. The government 
came to the assistance of the Junkers concern with a large 
“gift” as some of the German newspapers and aeronautical 
magazines call it, of nearly 14 million marks (3'/ 2 million 
dollars). This sum was not given as a direct subsidy, the 
government instead purchasing shares and in that way ob- 
taining the controlling interest in the company. Directorship 
was given to Herr Heck, director of the Dessau Gas Works, 
which is very largely under British control. This latter fact 
has since given rise to the perfectly absurd notion that 
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Navy Air-Cooled Engine Development 

Naval Requirements Favor Air-Cooled Engined Planes. 





A Matter of Wt. per Hp. 





The Wright 





willing to concede tl 

plant weight but point out the much smaller frontal" area 
possessed by the water-cooled engine. At first glance, this 
might seem to be a sound objection but when we remember 
that we must add to the frontal area of the water-cooled en- 
gine the drag area of the radiator, the situation commences 
to change. When, now, we realize that the fuselage itself 
must be of a certain minimum area and that air-cooled- en- 
gines can be nicely cowled, as is indicated in the Vouglit 
. UO’s and the new Wright Apache, we see that the drag area 
of the air-cooled engine consists really of the projecting 


When now we design new airplanes especially for the air- 
cooled installation, there is no doubt whatever that a markedly 
superior performance can be obtained. The Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is now going ahead along these lines. The Wright 
Apache, which has recently been flight tested, has served as 
a concrete example of what can be expected in high perform- 
ance aircraft designed about the engine. It is believed that 
the first Apache constitutes one of the most successful first 
efforts in the history of aviation. Further developments 
along this line are very promising. 

Radiator Troubles 

A careful analysis of power plant trouble reports indicates 
that a very high percentage of engiue failures are due to 
failures of the so-called "plumbing” system; that is, gasoline, 
oil, and water lines. Of these, failures in the cooling system 
constitute at least one-third. . The elimination of this difficulty 
through the elimination of the water cooling system is, from 
the standpoint of dependability, much to be desired. The 
new Pratt & Whitney Wasp has been laid out for maximum 
accessibility and dependability. As installed in the Apache 
this makes a very neat installation with a greatly simplified 
“plumbing” system. If the performance of air-cooled types 
were only on a parity with that of water-cooled types, this 
very important factor would serve to tip the scales in favor 
of the air-cooled installation. 

When it had been proved that the air-cooled installation was 
superior to the water-cooled installation on the basis of power 
plant weight, water-cooled power plants promptly responded 
with increased power resulting from increased crank speed. 
This involved the incorporation of reduction gears in slow 
speed aircraft and the striking advantages attained are ex- 
emplified in the PN-lO’s and the PN-9's. Here, the slow 
propeller speed gavo high thrust on take-off, permitting largo 
useful loads and, at the same time, gave improved economy 
at cruising speed, thus increasing the range. Of course, the 
answer to this was higher crankshaft speeds for air-cooled en- 
gines. With the split master rod construction common every- 
where, high crank speeds in radials were not possible. The 
answer to this difficulty is found in the Wasp engine in which 
the master rod is solid and the crank is split. 

The first Wasp engine to bo delivered has now completed 
over 250 hr. of open air torque stand operation and has proved 
not only the split crank and solid master rod construction, but 
every other detail of this engine. The Wasp incorporates 
some of the finest engineering yet seen in aircraft engines, plus 
the superior workmanship for which Pratt & Whitney is 
known. There seems no doubt that this new engine is, even 
at this early point of development, considerably advanced in 
reliability, dependability, and durability over any other air- 
cooled engine of its class we know of. 

Fuel Consumption 


The Pratt & Whittle S Wasp engine imlallej in the might Apache plane 
cylinder heads. As the air-cooled engines have improved, 
we find that they can be cowled beyond the line where inter- 
ference with vision takes place, without impairing the opera- 
tion of the engine- This indicates that we must now under- 
take an investigation of additional cowling following some- 
what the work done abroad. This investigation is underway. 

The argument was very definitely settled in slow speed 
airplanes by the comparative performance of the Boeing train- 
ing plane with the E-4 and J-4 engines. The air-cooled in- 
stallation is somewhat faster at sea level than is the water- 
cooled engine and, because of the reduction in power plant 
weight, it has a verv definitely superior climb. The answer 
to the question in high speed airplanes has just lately been 
obtained in the oustanding performance of the new Wright 
Apache. This airplane, with both the Wright R-1200 and 
the Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, has a high speed at least 
equal to the very latest and best water-cooled fighters and has 
a superior climb. By virtue of the reduction in the gross 
weight of the airplane, it has superior maneuverability. It 
now appears that, by substituting the Wasp engine for the 
water-cooled engine in standard fighting planes, we can attain 
at least as good performance from every standpoint. There 

ance. Wasp engines are now being installed in Curtiss and 
Boeing Fighters. 


In the struggle between the air-cooled and the water-cooled 
engines, superior economics formerly prevailed in the water- 
cooled engines because of somewhat poor air-cooled cylinder 
design. Whereas we could expect a 0.50 fuel consumption 
for water-cooled engines, we had to admit at least 0.55 for the 
air-cooled. This matter of fuel consumption is important 
because of the increased weight involved in the fuel supply 
for a given performance. The new Wright Model J and 
the Pratt & Whitney Wasp have such refined cylinder con- 
struction that the fuel consumption of air-cooled engines is 
not only equal to that of water-cooled engines but is even 
superior. Not only that, but the air-cooled cylinders are now 
so well cooled that they will even stand a small amount of 
supercharging at sea level which the water-cooled engine will 
not stand. The Wright Model J-5 engine, on some recent 
tests, ran perfectly with a fuel consumption at full throttle 
of 0.45 lb. per b.h.p. per hr. In other words, the new radials 
have answered the challenge of the water-cooled engine in the 
matter of high crank speeds and improved fuel economy. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the Wasp engine is the 
new cylinder construction, which is original with George Mead, 
the designer, and is far in advance of anything within our 
knowledge prior to its arrival. 

In general, then, the Navy’s program of developing a line 
of three air-cooled engines is now well on its way to comple- 
tion. These engines offer superior performance from every 
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angle. ^ The Navy has adhered to the radial typo for the 

and torpedo dropping are fundamental requirements to which 
the radial, by virtue of its short length, is well adapted. The 
new radials are at least equal, and possibily superior, in de- 
pendability, durability, ease of maintenance, cost of manu- 
facture, fuel economy, and all around operation to water- 
cooled engines. The development work done by the Navy 
has already rebounded to the advantage of commercial and 
civil aviation, as indicated by the wide application of the 


Whirlwind type. No doubt the later engines will be equally 
popular. In carrying out this development, the Navy has 
endeavored to provide interchangeability of certain fixed parts 
in this line of three air-cooled engines, in order that squadrons 
operating the three different sizes may utilize many fixed parts 
and spares in common on all three engines. It is felt that 

been the rise of the air-cooled engine and that the effort of 
the Pratt & Whitney Company in the brief time since its or- 
ganization is one of which this country can well be proud. 



The Travel Air Mail or Passenger Plane 

The new Travel Air cabin plane is a development of the 
well-known standard Travel Air thrcc-seatcr machine. The 
plane retains all the excellent qualities of the open cockpit 
Travel Air but scats four passengers in a comfortable closed 
cabin which is entered by raising the side windows and roof. 

The machine is also intended to be used as a mail plane. 
When used for this purpose the space available for express 
matter is 55 cu. ft. when the machine is fitted with a llispano 
Suiza engine. When equipped with a Wright Whirlwind 
radial engine, the available space is 60 cu ft. 

In the absence of official Might tests, the following data has 
been supplied by the manufacturers: 



Propeller Studied in High Speed Tunnel 

An air stream having a velocity of 700 m.p.h. or more has 
recently been used by the Bureau of Standards in work on 
airplane propeller design for the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. The tips of airplane propellers move through 
the air at speeds of 600 to 700 m.p.h. and in order to study 
the efficiency of the blade in detail, measurements must be made 
at the speed at which the blade moves when in use. 

Experiments of this kind are made with a stationary blade 
in a moving air stream, because the forces acting on the blade 
and the pressure distribution over its surface are more readily 
measure d in this way. 

A group of large compressors at Edgewood Arsenal, used 
during the war for refrigerating mustard gas shells, was 

Among other points the experiments have shown that thin 
metal propellers now coming into use are more efficient at very 
high speeds than wooden propellers, in which thicker sections 
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Italy Plans for Air Expansion 


John R. Gammeter 


The budget of the Italian Ministry of Aeronautics, recently 
approved by the Chamber, calls for an increase of 600 planes 
during the next year, which will make the total in use at the 
end of 1927, 1,600. Plans of the air ministry up to the end 
of 1931 will give Italy 3,200 planes. At present Prance’s 
strength is 5,500 and England’s 1,400. This would place 
Italy second as an adr power at the end of this year, if these 
figures for the three nations arc correct. 

Italy at present has 1,100 pilots, with 400 undergoing 
training in aviation camps. At the end of June 800 more 
will be admitted to training. More than 600,000,000 lire is 
the figure for 1926-1927 expenditures, and the forecast for 
the year 1930-1931 places the amount at 1,000,000,000 lire to 
Carry through the air program. 


Kinner Monoplane 


The Kinner monoplane, the successful performance of which 
under fifteen flight tests, has decided its producers, the Kinner 
Airplane & Motor Corp. of Glendale, Calif., to begin manu- 
facture, is equipped with a Lawrence 3-cylinder engine, and 
is of the inclosed coupe type. Future planes will be equipped 
with the 6A-3 hp. Anzaui engine, and, if the open cockpit 
is preferred, it will be installed. The coupe lias two windows 
directly over the pilot’s seat. This plane is now of single 
control, the passenger sitting a little to the rear and about 
4 in. lower than the pilot. Future machines will be equipped 
with dual control, making it an ideal training plane. 

The fuselage is of plywood construction, with bulkheads in 
the forward part and gusset plates in the rear sections. The 
tail group is of steel, with tube covered with fabric and doped. 
The wings are conventional with ribs of plywood and spruce 

and plywood sides. 

The general details, together with the manufacturers per 
fomianre figuns, these being given in tie absence of official 
tests, are as follows 


Span 

Length 

Hi gl 

Chord 

Climb" 8 

Kir.1 rr.i 

Weight 

Factor of safety 


31 ft. 
21 ft. 
7 ft. 

6 ft. 


85 ra.p.h 


30 m.p.h. 

13.000 ft. 

1.000 ft. 
700 lb. 

5. 


John R. Gammeter, who has been consulting engineer at the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company factories for several years 
has been given leave to devote more time to personal affairs. 
Officials of the Goodrich Company state that Mr. Gammeter 
will still act in a consulting capacity and will be practically in 
daily contact with the engineering division, but that the ar- 
rangement will relieve him of pressing activity in engineering 
matters and enable him to have more time outside for per- 
sonal interests. 



/. R. CammcU, 


Mr. Gammeter has been active in Goodrich Mechanical 
developments for thirty years and ranks today as one of the 
most widely known engineers in the rubber industry. He 
has been directly responsible for many innovations in rubber 
goods manufacture and is credited with nearly 200 patents 
representing practically every field of rubber manufacturing 
activity. 

During the war Mr. Gammeter took up the study of aero- 
nautical development and the Gammeter valve, widely used 
today in lighter-than-air ships, was a result. 
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Eleven Years of Packard Pioneering in Aircraft Motor Development 

1915-1926 



ENGINEERING 


COUND engineering principles are 
^ built into every Packard Aircraft 
Engine — the principles developed and 
perfected by more than a quarter cen- 
tury of building the highest type of 
automotive, marine, and aircraft power 
plants. 

Maximum power with minimum weight, 
dependability, assured performance, 
versatility, accessibility — these are en- 


gineering features which can only be 
perfected with the passage of years. 
And these are the features, so charac- 
teristic of every Packard power plant, 
which are constantly winning new 
laurels for Packard Aircraft Engines. 

For every one of the two models and 
five types of Packard Aircraft Engines, 
Packard engineering principles are un- 
varying. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

DETROIT - MICHIGAN 
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‘Side Slips’ 


By ROBERT R. OSBORN 

It certainly must be a “grand and glorious feeling” to come 
back home after something like the re-discovery of the Pole, 
to have one's ship met by the Army and the Navy, or large sec- 
tions thereof, and to be banqueted, feted, medalled and free- 
doin-of-the-citied by presidents, governors and mayors. We 
have never found out just what one docs with the “freedom" 
of a city, but if such freedom and the keys to a city can really 
be used as literally as the names imply, Commander Byrd and 
Mr. Bennett should be rather plentifully supplied with worldly 
goods by now. The “joker” in the contract seems to be that 
immediately after giving some prominent person the freedom 
of a city he is kept so busy by the entertainment committee 
that he doesn’t get a chance to exercise his temporary privi- 

These two young men would have to be much better men 
than Gunga Din to fulfill all of the social engagements laid out 
for them in the last two weeks. Everywhere we have gone 
in New York and vicinity in this time we have found printed 
announcements that Messrs. Byrd and Bennett were “invited 
guests” at numerous banquets, shows, balls and other functions 
soon to take place. Probably they have been appearing night- 
ly as “invited guests” as far West os Omaha ever since the 
Chantier was a day out of New York. 

We hope no one will be unkind enough to show the two 
returned adventurers any of the newspaper pictures of the 
machine in which they are supposed to have flown to the Pole. 
Conditions in this regard were really worse than we thought. 
Ever since the first complaint against these pictures was placed 
in this column other samples have been mailed to ns from other 
parts of the country. Maybe we ought to get Congress to pass 
a law against such pictures,— or this might be an auspicious 
time to start the "Society For The Aeronautical Education Of 
Artists.” This society idea might be a good one at that. If 
someone will get up a nice seal and letterhead, we'll see that 
the ritual gets written. 

Incidentally, in their efforts to celebrate properly the safe 
return of the Navy fliers, we hope the National Geographic 
Society will not overlook the chap who claims to have made the 
first delivery of an electric stove by airplane, the other day. 
The real pioneers in this business die unhonored and unsung 
too often. 


Our friend, The Intrepid Aviator, dropped in to see us at 
the office the other day and in the course of his conversation 
remarked that he was very much surprised to see that part of 
the Guggenheim Fund would be used for the development of a 
splinter-proof fuselage. He claims that modern fuselages are 
quite satisfactory and will never bother anyone who gets iuto 
the cockpit carefully and wears trousers of sufficient thickness. 

On two recent visits to Curtiss Field on Long Island some- 
thing seemed to be missing, but it wasn't until just now that 
we realized what it was. The old steam roller with the large 
signs on the sides, — “Do not take this ship off down wind” and 
“Do not stunt this ship” had left its appointed parking space. 
Can it be that someone disregarded the warnings? 

It seems that the flying public is finally losing its faith in 
the “Jenny”, — not a single one so far entered in the “On to 
Paris” Race for this summer. 


Antibes-Constantine Air Line 

Ratification of an agreement between the French Govern- 
ment and the Compagnie Aeronavale for the operation of air- 
plane service between Antibes, Ajaccio (Corsica), Tunis, and 
Constantinople (Algeria) has been made at Paris by a presi- 
dential decree. Under the agreement the company will 
operate the following lines in 1926: Between Antibes and 
Ajaccio (240 kilometers), three voyages each way per week, 
between Ajaccio and Tunis (650 kilometers) and between 
Ajaccio and Constantine, schedule not stated. Passengers, 
freight, and eventually mail, will be carried. The line will 
operate under a subsidy granted by the French Government. 


The Royal Air Force Display 

On the afternoon of July 3, the annual Royal Air Force 
Display was held at Hendon Airdrome, near London, England. 
The function was attended by the King and Queen and by 
King Alfonso and Qneen Victoria of Spain and a crowd esti- 
mated at 150,000 people. Approximately 180 service airplanes 
took part in the display, which included a ‘fly-past’ of many 
new types, among which were some novelties such as the Auto- 
Giro and the Hill Pterodactyl, the tailless airplane. Accord- 
ing to reports, a feature of the display which greatly pleased 
the onlookers was the group evolutions of single seatcr fighters, 
in which six groups of nine planes each took off simultaneously 
and proceeded to carry out aerial drill as a single unit, to the 
commands, transmitted by radio telephony, of the squadron 
leader. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Niles, Mich. 

By James R. Williams 

The Niles Airport was officially opened on May 1 by the 
Niles Airways School of Aviation. Five thousand people 
were present and a great deal of interest shown. The specta- 
tors were entertained by parachute jumping, etc. as well ns 
by trips. 

Twelve students arc now enrolled in the Niles School of 
Aviation and are well on their way to becoming able pilots. 
Two have been soloed so far. James Williams and Willis 
Kysor, of Niles, have taken the Michigan territory for the 
distribution of the Alexander Eagleroek plane. J. A. Mc- 
I nancy, Sales Manager of the Alexander factory, at Denver, 
Colo., stopped at the Airport and gave a demonstration of 
the new plane. Cutting the engine at 1,000 ft. above the 
center of the city, with two passengers, he glided over 3 mi. 
to tho Airport, and landed without again using the engine. 
He also demonstrated the remarkable Intern] control at slow 
speeds by stalling a couple of hundred feet above the field and 
assuming level flight again with only a few feet loss of al- 
titude. A new Eagleroek will be on the Niles field after June 
15, and anyone interested in nvintion_will be welcomed and 
given a demonstration. 

Pilots Williams and Kysor, from the Niles Airport, attended 
the Flint Races, at Flint, Midi., and report a very well con- 
ducted and successful meet. 


A pumping station is maintained on the field and planes 
can receive prompt and clhciont gas and oil service. Visitors 
are invited to inspect the model Airport. 

Airplane Delivery of Polar Flight Pictures 

Pictures of the Amundsen polar flight for delivery to the 
press and for transmission by telephotograph were brought 
to Spokane, Wash., by Pilot N. B. Namcr of Parkwater Field, 
and one of his student pilots, E. J. Comiick. Pilot Mamer 
left Spokane at 2:00 a.m., May 28, and reached Sand Point 
Field, Seattle, Wash., at 5:30 a-m. He received the pictures, 
which had been rushed to Seattle by seaplane, and at 1:48 
p.m. of the next day, after the photographer had finished his 
work, Mamer took off, making stops at Portland and Yerka. 
Reaching Crissey Field, he delivered the pictures for sub- 
mission over the wire to New York and Chicago. 

Erie, Pa. 

The Aero Club of Erie, Pa., has launched a movement to 
secure an airport for that city. A campaign is now under 
way to arouse interest in the subject of aviation and awaken 
the citizens to the need for building such a project and putting 
Erie ill touch with the aeronautical world. An educational 
contest has been arranged with the high schools through which 
students will submit essays on the subject of “Why Does Erie 
Need an Airport and What is the Present Air Mail”, which 
has been entered into enthusiastically by the pupils. 



JJght your Jlirport 




With commercial aviation demanding 
24-hour-a-day operation of airports, it is 
necessary that you light yours for night 
flying. A G-E Beacon will guide fliers to 
your airport at night, and G-E Boundary 
' and Field Lights will make landing by 
night as easy and safe as by day. 


For information address the G-E Aviation 
Lighting Specialist at Schenectady or at 
your local G-E Sales Office. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. SCHENECTADY. 



N. Y. SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Monmouth, III. 

By Ralph B. Eckley 

John Livingston, manager of the Midwest Airways Corpora- 
tion, has-been ferrying new Waco airplanes through from the 
factory at the rate of one a week for the past two months, 
in order to supply the increasing demand for the machines in 
Illinois. 

In the past six months, sixteen Wacos have been sold and 
delivered to all classes of buyers. 

Convincing proof that interest in aviation is being awakened 
in new fields is shown by the fact that the last four machines 

Hartford Airport 

By Elhel M. Reardon 

Edwin H. Burgin, owner of the Sikorsky Oriole, has been 
a very busy pilot the past few weeks. 

Mr. Burgin and his assistant, C. F. Arnold, made a trip 
from New York to Concord in 1 hr. 40 min., with Captain 
Berry as a passenger. Captain Berry is to accompany Rene 
Fonck on his trans-Atlantic trip and is investigating various 
fields for landing places for the big plane. 

Mr. Burgin also made a record flight from Hartford to 
New York, making the trip in 38 min. On his return to 
Hartford, the inquiry about the flight brought a smile as 
Mr. Burgin said “It was a fast ride”. We all believed 

Very successful cloud dispersing experiments wore tried 
during the past week on the field and the Army is very active 
training its pilots for flight formations, etc. 

The field Was visited on Sunday, June 20, by Lieutenant 
Davis of Atlanta, Ga., who stopped for fuel on his way to 
Boston. 


Moline, 111. 

By W. B. Mueller 

Things are looking brighter locally for the Chicago-Dallas 
air mail line. After slumping to two or three ounces a day 
each way, the out-going mail has now attained an average 
of nearly six pounds a day and Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port and East Moline are still at work trying to raise the 
average to at least twenty-five pounds a day. 

At Kingfisher, Okla., a harvesting machine broke down and 
a new part was in urgent demand to save the wheat crop. 
The part needed was in the plant of the John Deere Har- 
vester Works in East Moline and several hundred miles sep- 
arated the place where the part was and the place where it 
was needed in such a hurry. Some one suggested that the 
part be sent by air express. It weighed thirty-four pounds 
and the charge of transportation by air was $56.25. But 
what is $56.25 when a wheat crop is at stake? The part is 
now at Kingfisher after a long jaunt by air. It also helped 
to swell the average for the mail line. 

Fog forced down the air mail flier near Aurora, III., on 
June 14 and the plane, piloted by R, H. Fatt, was slightly 
damaged in taking off. Pilot Fait reached Moline late and 
continued with the mail in the Carrier Pigeon, recently 
christened The Moline. This was the first time The Moline 
was used for carrying mail. 

The sixty-foot lower for the new neon tubes has been com- 
pleted and I understand Captain Biddlecombe is on his way 
to install the tubes, but by the time this gets to N’Yawk and 
is published and sent back here the tubes will have been in- 
stalled, perhaps. Rusty Campbell has promised to take me 
up on a foggy night as soon ns tubes are in so we can see 
what happens and I will write a yarn about it if the tubes 
continue to function and Rusty and I get down whole. I am 
told this is the first time neon tubes have hit U. S. 


Learn to Fly 

$100 — Including Solo 

, , , , . , 76 Students Graduated in 1925 „ ... 

Ho bond required Room and board near 

Ho charge for breakage Eight years without an accident field at $10.00 per wee\. 



Guaranteed Condition Airplanes, Ready for Immediate Fly- 
Away Delivery, at Prices Ranging from $ 650.00 to $1,750.00 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


OPERATORS OF ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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Lighthouses as Guides to Air Navigation 

Arrangements have been made to try out experimentally a 
plan for the benefit of air navigation which provides for the 
painting with characteristic marks, tho roofs of lighthouses 
located along certain defined airways in Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries in the Fifth Lighthouse District. The proposed 
plan is a result of recent conferences between the Lighthouse 
Service and the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department 
and is a continuation of the attention which has been given 
to tho utilization of existing aids to navigation for the benefit 
of navigation in the air. 

A number of designated lighthouses are now being marked 
for this purpose on the airway between Norfolk and Wash- 
ington. They are as follows : Upper Cedar Point, Mathias 
Point Shoal, Lower Cedar Point, Cobb Point Bar, Blackistone 
Island, Ragged Point, Piney Point, Point Lookout, Smith 
Point, Great Wicomico River, Windmill Point, Stingray 
Point, Wolf Trap, New Point Comfort, York Spit, Back 
River, Old Point Comfort, Cape Charles, Cape Henry, 
Thimble Shoals, and Newport News Middle Ground. 

These light-houses are numbered serially, beginning at tho 
North, each light-house, in addition to the number, bearing the 
letters W N, indicating Washington-Norfolk. In all cases 
where there is roof space available for the painting of num- 
bers sufficiently large to be legible, the serial number, to- 
gether with the letter indicating the airway is painted in 
large white block letters, thus : W 1 N, W 2 N, W 3 N, etc. 
In addition to the designating figures and letters, a large 
white arrow pointing true North is painted on the roof. 

In the case of lighthouses of certain types of construction, 
there is not sufficient roof space available for clearly designat- 
ing the structure by letters and figures. In such cases a 
wide ring of characteristic color is pointed on the roof, or on 
the awning of any gallery which may exist. This ring has 
the eastern half of one color and the western half of con- 


trasting color, the dividing line between the two halves of the 
ring indicating true North. In certain cases where sur- 
rounding features are so prominent or well-known that there 
is no possibility of confusion, or whore the type of lighthouse 
makes it impracticable, such marking is omitted. This special 
painting of the lighthouse roofs is expected to be of consider- 
able value to seaplanes, especially in localities where there are 
many lighthouses of similar construction and close together, 
which makes it difficult to identify them on account of the 
high speed of the planes. This plan is, of course, of value 
only for daylight flying, and may be extended later if service 
teste prove satisfactory. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

By John B. Gcraghly 

James G. Ray, Operations Manager of Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc., piloted the Pitcairn plane, which flew over the Phila- 
delphia Stadium during the opening exercises of the Sesqui- 
Ccntennial Exhibition. Bob Hewitt, of the Lndington Ex- 
hibition Company, Harold F. Pitcairn and Ben Faulkner, of 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., also took part in the flying program 
m connection with the opening exercises. 

To Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., was given the duty of dropping 
3,000 American Beauty roses in the center of the stadium at 
a certain signal. An instant or so before Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick and Secretaries Hoover and Kellogg pronounced the 
dedication words, the Pitcairn pilot was expected to rain the 
roses from the skies. With visibility none too good, Mr. Ray 
had something of a problem, but when he saw the sheet unroll 
in the middle of the field he maneuvered the plane into posi- 
tion and signaled his four passengers to let fly. Armful after 
armful were dropped recklessly into the slipstream. It was 
reported that hardly a rose escaped the inclosure. 

Bob Hewitt and Jim Ray were the pilots who flew for the 
narachutc jump of Capt. Alva Stnrr during the Shriners’ Con- 
vention in Philadelphia. 
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THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS, U.S.A. 

New YoHi Office— 4S E. 17th St; Cueih— 32 St Peter St, MontreeJ 


Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 


Acetate 

Nitrate 


DOPES 


Clear 

Pigmented 


4-C PIGMENTED FINISH NITRATE DOPE 
Used in 3 or 4 BRUSHED coats without clear under coat. 
Beautiful Smooth Finish. Most Economical and 

tireljr new development" All "colors. 

Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. ■ Staten Island • N. Y. 
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Immediate Delivery Air Mail Your Order 

Better performance for this popular plane - - 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. 60 Keefe Ave.. Milwaukee 


NITRATE DOPE 

NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 

Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 

VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 

1623 H Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

Solicits the Cooperation of 

ATT. AMERICANS WHO DESIRE TO 
MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR. 



are carried and orders are to jump if the engine stops. The 
starting date is still “some day soon”. Although we are im- 
patient for the mail to begin, it is always a pleasure to watch 
one of the little monoplanes perform. 

Visiting planes should bring spare tires. Three planes in a 
row have had flats, a not-so-new Swallow, a Jenny and a Ryan 
M-l. Incidently, the Ryan pilot used a Ford balloon tire tube 
to repair his tire, a useful idea. 

That San Francisco airport is still hidden in a dense fog 
emanating from the City Hall. 

Flier Saves Two from Drowning 

The unidentified flier who brought liis living boat to the sur- 
face of Long Island Sound and rescued two soldiers from 
drowning, as told in the following special dispatch to the 
New York Times, is Earl D. Osborn, vice-president of Avia- 
tion* and owner of the all-metal pleasure living boat, Turtle 
No. 2. 

Mr. Osborn, who keeps liis plane in his hangar at College 
Point, L. I., was out for a spin over the Sound on the after- 
noon of June 2S, when he saw two men struggling in the water 
nbout a mile from the nearest shore. The details of the story 
are correct except that Osbom actually hauled tile two ex- 
hausted soldiers abonrd his small craft. 



San Diego, Cal. 


At the recent convention of the U. S. Good Roads Associa- 
tion. held in San Diego, W. Jefferson Davis announced that 
within the near future an airway from that city to Dallas, 
Tex, connecting with the National Air Transport for Chicago 
and New York, will be established. 

With plans almost complete, and with a number of prom- 
inent local business men interested, the backers of this project 
feel that not only will this step benefit San Diego tremendous- 
ly, but that the entire section of Southern California will 
profit. 

Mr. Davis stressed in his address that the splendid weather 
conditions prevailing in that section and the favorable situa- 
tion of the city of San Diego gave the proposed new route 
advantages over many. 

Hammondsport, N. Y. 

The Aerial Service Corporation and the Finger Lakes Rac- 
ing Pigeon Club have arranged a unique race, which it is 
believed has not been tried in this country before. Two fast 
planes, starting from Hammondsport, will race with fifty 
carrier pigeons across the Finger Lakes region to Auburn. 
Birds of the pigeon club have been taken to Hammondsport 
several times recently to accustom them to the course, which is 
50 mi. long for the birds. The route for the planes is 62 mi. 
Time for the planes will be counted from the moment they get 
in motion, on a take-off, to the moment they come to a complete 
stop on the landing field. Time for the pigeons will count 
from leaving their bnskets until they reach their cotes in 


U. S. Air Forces 

San Diego, Cal. 

As an aid to visibility, the 2nd Aviation Group has painted 
antenna weights on planes a chrome yellow, similar to the 
upper wing surfaces of Navy planes. A metal washer with 
a short welded hook has replaced the plain washer under the 


Wire for Aircraft 


Your Life Depends 
Upon It 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

TRENTON, N. J. Send for Cntalof A-484 
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the lower step in the rear cockpit. This is used to hook up 
the antenna weight when radio is not being used and the an- 
tenna is reeled in. A number of antenna weights have been 
lost in flight when the antenna is reeled in, due to the parting 
of the wire at the junction with the weight, and the new method 
will protect the heads of our fellow citizens when the pianes 


Farmers Aided by Army Fliers 

Cooperating with the Department of Agriculture of the 
State of Oklahoma and of the United States, the Air Service 
at Fort Sill, Okla., is conducting a series of daily flights of a 
half hour’s duration each. The purpose of the flights is to 
gather rust spores from upper air strata, between altitudes of 
1000 and 3000 ft. Small glass plates, covered with a material 
best designed to cling to the collected rust spores, arc sent to 
Fort Sill in sealed packages. Two of these plates arc then at- 
tached to a small paddle with rubber bands and the paddle is 
placed in a milk bottle and sealed. When the plane reaches a 
height of 1000 ft., the paddle is taken from the bottle held out 
into the wind for half an hour, while the plane is traveling in 
the specified altitude. It is then again placed in the milk bottle 
and sealed. In sending the glass plates to the Federal and 
State authorities, the direction of the wind at the time the 
plane was in the air and the date of the latest rainfall are also 
specified, so that the crop authorities can have reliable in- 
formation on which to base prediction of wheat and oat rust 
attacks, and to plan means of combatting the danger to crops. 


Command of Airplane While on Observation 

General orders, No. 11, Sec. 11, issued by the War Depart- 
ment, announces that the senior officer, whether pilot or 
observer, while in an airplane on an observation mission, will 
command. The pilot and observer before departing on a 
mission will arrive at a full understanding of their respective 
duties with a view to the successful accomplishment of the 
mission. The pilot is responsible for the operation and safety 
of the airplane, and the observer, if senior, will defer to the 
judgment of the pilot in such matters. 


New Development in Aerial Photography 

Experiments to be conducted shortly by Lieut. George W. 
Goddard, of McCook Fieid, will attempt to prove that a recent 

use of color filters and a new type of film, will enable photo- 
graphs to be taken from an altitude of 35,000 ft. of an object 
200 mi. distant. An attempt will be made to photograph 
Detroit, using a camera 4 ft. long, weighing 400 lb. and 
equipped with a lens containing a color filter, which eliminates 
blue and overcomes the haze which is encountered at an altitude 
of 10,000 ft. 

Lieutenant Goddard will sight on a lake half-way between 
Detroit and Dayton and will focus his camera according to 
observations and calculations previously made. The camera 
has been built into the rear seat and will be controlled by 
levers in the front cockpit. The camera will be electrically 
heated to prevent contraction. Lieutenant Goddard will wear 
an electrically heated suit, moccasins, gloves and helmet. 
Photographs also will be taken of the solar corona. 


Air Service Reserve Called Unsatisfactory 

A report submitted by Capt. Pitt Scott, U.S.N., to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on the Naval Reserve in the states of New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia finds the reserve aviation development unsatis- 
factory. Inadequate organization, due partly to a lack of 
armories, is given as the principal fault to be found with 
the aviation reserve, this condition resulting in Inactivity and 
in one instance no further progress has been made beyond 
the formalities of organizing. Lack of proper facilities for 
reserve flights was pointed out as a handicap to development. 


At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 


Call on us for anything. We will help you. 


College Point, Long Island, New York. 


WOODSON EXPRESS 

TYPE 2-A 



Noted for its Wonderful performance 


V LANDING SPEED 


WOODSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
BRYAN, OHIO 
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What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


i had l 


lear 


A FEW years 

about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American . School of Aviation offer! you 




which hu been 


WRITE TODAY 


at have worked with airplam 


American School of Aviation 

Dept. 825 -B 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Interesting Comparisons 

Figures on auto, rail and air transportation 
determined by a 2850 mile trip recently com- 
pleted by President and Chief Pilot in a stock 

EAGLEROCK 

with an OX5 motor 

TIME (DAYS) 

Flying 3.75 

Auto 14.00 

Train 11.80 

TRANSPORTATION COST 
(TWO PEOPLE) 

Airplane $168.00 

Auto • $225.00 

Train (pullman) $322.00 

Eleven mountain ranges were crossed. Elevation varied from 
sea level to 12,000 ft. and average pay load of 700 lbs. 
was carried. 

DEALERS 



dated uiith Alexander Industr 
Room 401. Alexander Industries Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years’ 
Stud y bp Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by ihe U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Sociely of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
October. 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safety Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design, Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories. Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty -two Pages ■ Well Indexed 

AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 

SINGLE COPIES $1.50 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Use the Coupon 


Gardner Publishing Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 


□ 

□ 


Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 


Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 
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Army Air Orders 

Sec. Lieut. Branner Pace Purdue, A.S., transferred to the 
Inf. of Sec. Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

Capt. William F. Volandt, A.S., McCook Field, and First 
Lieut. Lucas V. Beau, Jr., A.S., Bolling Field, to Nevr York 
City sailing Oct. 6, via Government transportation, to Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Capt. Oliver W. Broberg, A.S., McCook Field, and First 
Lieut. Arthur E. Simonin, A.S., Langin Field, to New York 
City, sailing Dec. 2 for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. George V. McPike, A.S., McCook Field, to New 
York City, sailing Oct. 6, via Government transportation, for 
the Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lieut. George G. Cressey, A.S., Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, to New York City, sailing Nov. 16, via Government 
transportation, for the Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lieut. Max F. Moyer, A.S., Akron, to New York City, 
sailing Nov. 16, via Government transportation, for the 
Hawaiian Dept. 

Maj. Charles J. Browne, A.S., upon completion of tour of 
foreign service, is assigned to duty in office of Chief of A.S., 
Washington. 

First Lieut. Sigmund F. Landers, A.S., upon completion 
of tour of foreign service, is assigned to duty at Dayton. 

First Lieut. Arthur G. Liggett, A.S., upon completion of 
tour of foreign service, is assigned to duty at Bolling Field. 

Upon completion of their tour of foreign service, the follow- 
ing officers, A.S., are assigned to duty as indicated: First 
Lieut. Charles W. Sullivan, Brooks Field, First Lieut. William 
K. Moran, Kelly Field, First Lieut. Oliver P. Gothlin, Jr., San 
Diego, First Lieut. Charles M. Cummings, Brooks Field, First 
Lieut. Joseph W. Benson, Scott Field. 

First Lieut. James L. Grisham, A.S., Little Rock to Kelly 
Field. 

First Lieut Lcland R. Hewitt, A.S., Maxwell Field, to 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sec. Lieut. Harry Gordon Spillinger, A.S., transferred to 
Corps of Engineers, Sec. Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. Edward V. Harbeck, A.S., Houston to New 
York City, sailing Dec. 2 for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. George Leroy Murray, A.S. Res., Bolling Field, 
to active duty at that Station, reverting to inactive status 
March 2. 

First Lieut. Frank A. McKee, A.S., relieved from obser- 
vation and treatment Walter Reed Gn. Hosp., and will return 
to Norton Field. 

First Lieut. Harold R. Wells, A.S., Mass Inst. Tech., to 
Mitchel Field. 

First Lieut. Mac Short, A.S. Res., Cambridge, to active 
duty McCook Field, reverting to inactive status June 30. 

Maj. Leo A. Walton, A.S., detailed as a member of Army 
Ret. Board, Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp. 

Capt. Thomas S. Voss, A.S., detailed with Org. Res., Third 
Corps Area, Pittsburgh, upon completion of tour of foreign 
service. 

Maj. Paul T. Bock, A.S., McCook Field, to Chanute Field. 

First Lieut. Royal B. Lea, A.S., Pittsburgh, to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. James F. Powell, A.S., Phillips Field, to 
Scott Field. 

Capt. Robert L. Walsh, A.S., office Ch. A.S., Washington, 
to Langley Field. 

First Lieut. William L. Boyd, A.S., upon completion of 
tour of foreign service to Brooks Field. 


Navy Air Orders 

Lieut. Comdr. Thales S. Boyd det. Nav. A. Sta., Lakehurst, 
to U.S.S. Oklahoma. 

Lieut Isaac Schlossbach det. Aircf. Sqdns., Setg. Fit., to 
command Utility Plane Div. 2, Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut, (jg) Lucian A. Moebus det. Torp. & Bomb. Plane, 
Sqdn., Sctg. Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. William S. Grooch det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit 

Lieut, (jg) Herbert W. Taylor det. Nav. A. Sta., Ana- 
costia, to Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. , 

Comdr. Warren G. Child det Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit., to 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 
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CALIFORNIA 

0 B STAR RO*TF N SCH00L 0F AVIATION^ DIEGO 


MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. _ Complete Dying In. 
Write “for Ml, ln ^cui n .r. 70U MARSH?LL. r ^;?sVuRr 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW' E NGLA N D I RCRA FT COj INC. New EngUnd's 


LEARN TO FLY 1 ONLY SI 00. Our instructors ol long ex- 
perience. ..ur^odcr,, training airplanes.^ and tbe^berL^ flying 

FLORIDA 


NEBRASKA 

ILLINOIS Only SO mites tsssl of Chicane 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP^AVIATION. 


FILING S SCHOOL—Operamd^ In mmnertlon ->w 

8errice. WriteTo/ Dotails* a'eRIAl'sERVICE 

CORP.. HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. ^ ^ 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


CURTISS “FLYING^ SERVICE ^INC..^ CARDEN CITY KJT. 

or water types. Air fleet of thirty machines. Flying the year 
round. Big reduction in rales /or Flying Instruction, 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois M.il Address: 

Field: Chicago. 111. WHU Bcoilel 430 S. Michigan Art. 


CURTISS METROPOLITAN AIRPLANE CO., INC. 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL PASSENGER SERVICE 

Port Washington, Long Island 

t ELM'UJS. VaCKUV'H Checkerboard flving field. 

Operated by the Yackey Aiecra/t Co., one 0 / Me oldest flying 
schools ^in Me V. S. The Yaeksy Alreralt Co. U conducted bj 

O.'a Air Mali and CivMan. ro^can'on" learn from ^ne^rho 
ability. V*raiy > Am^w m dfS»»Y.''ForMt Park™IlUnobn 


JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
DAYTON. OHIO 

ILLINOIS Campbell Do Schepper Airplane Co., Inc. 

Beet equipped commercial bald in the middle weet. 24 hour 
line Chicago to Dallas. A limited number ol students’ accepted 


OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

MARYLAND Lodes FUU>. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
graphy and adyerLisiog. Flying school $250. for course? No 

PENNSYLVANIA — = PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR P^ORT 
McKees port; Feet 

Swallow Alrplanee. Office address, 504 STAKDAnD^Lira^jBnnm, 

men ia an 

NILES ^SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 

NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. 

4-nag /lying #eU, 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. largsst in Eou. m 

L.nd Tide Bldg. Philadelphia. ^^aioM^rt^ 

g ^ BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION^ 


4 instructors, ideal flying country, busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flying course includes meteorology, map-reading, Me. 
Waco, Standard, Oriole and Jenny airplanes available for 
graduate ■Indents el low rate. No liability bond required. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

MUNICIPAL FLYING £IELD. Rate* 115.00 gr hour. 
Write* LEE* IL BRIGGs] partfcuwj’. 


XEI SAN ANTONIO AVIATION ft MOTOr'sCHOOL 11 "* 
Expert instruction In 

AIRPLANES. ^NGINE'a P^SrSDPPLraS^raOPS^^^ 

Large 'stocks on hend^prompt shipment, best.valuss.^,^ ^ 
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Aircraft Year Book 

19 2 6 

(Eighth of the Series) 

Story of World Aviation 


300 Pages Text — 50 Pages Illustrations — 50 Pages Design — Trade Index 


Interesting Facts and Figures Will Be Found in The Aircraft Year Booh, on 

REVIEW OF AERONAUTICS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AVIATION IN COMMERCE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AIR TRANSPORT— MAILS, EXPRESS, PASSENGERS 
CHRONOLOGY OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
AMERICAN AND WORLD AIR RECORDS 
AIRCRAFT IN EXPLORATION 
AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
AMERICA’S AIRSHIPS 
TRADE INDEX 

The AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOKS are Indispensable for Reference. 
Published By 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OF AMERICA, Inc. 

There are a few remaining copies of six editions of the Aircraft Year Book (1919- 
1920-1921-1922-1924-1925) which will be furnished with orders for the current issue 
at $2.25 per volume, or $10.00 for the six volumes, postpaid. If all seven issues are 
ordered the price is $15.00 postpaid. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARCE $2.50. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK. 


An SVA for sale. Fully equipped with Liberty six motor. 
Cruising speed 125 miles per hour. In the air four hours. 
Will take car in trade. Any reasonable offer accepted. Box 
475, Aviation. 

FOR SALE or trade: Anzani motored, two-passenger 
scout ship, just been test-flown, good performance. What 
have you? R. H. Richart, 602 N. Court St., Sullivan, Ind. 

FOR SALE : New Canuck stabilizer $15., fin $2., braces, 
wing struts, $1., uncovered elevators, rudder $6. each, JN4-D 
steel elevators $6. each, crated. Russell Free, 109 N. 16th 
Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Commercial aviator desires position as pilot. Seven years 
in profession. Flown many types. Airdrome management 
experience. Best reference. Hugh C. Robbins, 311 East 
Herman A ve., Dayton, Ohio. 

WANTED: Pilots, with 200 hours or more, to fly our 
three and five place ships fifty-fifty basis. National Airways 
System, Lomax, Illinois. 

FOR SALE : One, 5-plncc, new K-6 Standard, price $1,575. 
One new 5-place, Standard, less motor, $950. 4 new, 3- 

place Standards, $975., complete with motor. One Laird 
Swallow, reconditioned throughout, new covers, excellent 
motor, first check for $975. buys it. One, 3-place, C-6 Stand- 
ard, excellent condition, $1,450. Standard, new, 35 gallon 
center section tanks, $25. each. National Airways System, 
Lomax, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 3 place English Bristol “Fighter”, 220 
Hisso. Good condition. Flown five hours. Will trade for 
smaller plane. H. Wheatley, Lima Sheet Metal Products 
Company, Lima, Ohio. 


Acrobat desires position with reliable concern, must have 
good proposition, for I have the stuff. Pilot and mechanic. 
Also some knowledge of aeronautical engineering. Box 
476, Aviation. 


FOB SALE : Several OX5 Jennies in A-l condition, newly 
recovered. Bargains. OX5 and Jennie spares. Hisso 
parts. Write or wire. Lutlie Flying Service, Jackson, 
Mich. , 


WANTED position: Have 500 hours in both land and 
seaplanes, from scouts to twin motored bombers, also barn- 
storming. Designated naval aviator, college graduate. Box 
477, Aviation. 


Will pay .cash for a good OX -or Hisso Standard. Must 
be in good shape. Call or write W. Edward Kaiser, jr., 
1221 Penna Ave., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


New Eastman K-5 oblique and mapping camera, two films, 
37 exposures each, $400; reconditioned Canuck $700; OX5 
new cylinders, pistons, pins, valves, like new, $200. Photo- 
graphic Air Service, 657 Main St., Charleston, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Lincoln-Standard tourabout, new cartridge 
core radiator, Hamilton propeller, in fine shape, $1,250. One 
JN4-D, just recovered, silver finish, wide seat, in A-l condi- 
tion, $900. Floyd-Smith silk back pack, slightly used, $110. 
Will consider new OX5 in trade. L. Cavender, 4639 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE: One K-6 Oriole, in sendee every day. Will 
deliver for expenses. Good condition. Can be seen with 
Jones Flying Circus, Pottstown, Penna. 


WANTED: OX5 tools. Must be in best of condition. 
State quantity and lowest price in first letter. Box 578, 
Aviation. 


PROPELLERS: For planes equipped with B.M.W. and 
Mercedes engines. Brand new, metal tipped, McCook Field 
design, $20. each, $5.00 with order, balance C.O.D. The 
Rinehart-Whelnn Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE : Avro, 120 Le Rhone motored, 2 new motors, 
1 used, new wings, new fabric. Guaranteed. Price $1150.00. 
Edw. Leininger, 2705 Knoxville, Peoria, 111. 

FOR SALE: Curtiss Seagull and Loening air yacht. 
$5000. up. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: Nearly NEW OX5— Only ran 3 hrs. In 
perfect shape. Complete; absolutely clean inside and out. 
Genuine Hmnondsport. G. C. Marshall, Minn. 

FOR SALE : New and complete 120 hp., Le Rhone. First 
check for $60.00 takes it. A. R. Spicer, Mackinac Isle, Mich. 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 

sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 


petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
"Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. Aviation, as the only 


weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 

Price — Two Dollars 


Gardner Publishing Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American 
Aeronautics. 


Address . . 
City 
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ALTIMETER 


*5000 eioooo' eaji^Br»nV^c'° &andar/^M iSSEme^SS! 
Ui«,^00?°^xfe*w°iLa^?^ch a suil, *3*50 P C™Kk A c“M, 
Largest stock of strictly commercial airplanes, motors, parts and 
supplies in Iho United States. Immediate Delivery. Our flying 


NEW YORK OFFICE 

<75 FIFTH AVENUE— SUITE tin 
Telephone — Caledonia 3506 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL, PA. 


ES— ENGINES — SUPPLIES 


New 0X5 Copper Tipped Toothpick Props. 

packed in original boxes, $8.00 each. Also new NX4D 
lower wing panels, packed in original crates, 
$75.00 each. 

S. & W. Airplane Company — Macon, Georgia. 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per boor, 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price 47500.00. 

YackejrAircraftCo., Yackey’iCheckerboard Airplane Reid 

DcsPlaincs River 1 Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK. ILL. 
( Suburb o/ Chicago) 


Reliable Aeroplane* and Material Priced to Sell: 


S GUARANTEED 


CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS — 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

Note and Used Ships for Sale 
Part* for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 


LEARN TO FLY 


SHANNON & WERT BROS. AVIATION CO. 


The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into W ee^/j) 

Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 
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HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying | Agents I Spares of All Kinds 


PHILADELPHIA 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Height*, New York, N. Y. 


AIRPLANES — MOTORS — SUPPLIES 
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The New 

Curtiss O i “Falcon 


In 1925 the Curtiss “Falcon” (0-1) was awarded first prize in the observation compe- 
tition at McCook Field. 

In the spring of 1926 the Curtiss Company completed its introductory delivery of these 
planes. 

As anticipated, the Air Service has found this plane many miles faster and more maneu- 
verable than its present service types. 

The “Falcon” observation plane is quickly adaptable to two place pursuit and attack 
requirements — with the Curtiss D-12 motor for highest performance and the Liberty motor for 
every day service. 

Let the services make known their demands and Curtiss will supply 
them. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO. INC. 

GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


T"' 


